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The effects of participation as a salaried 
professional in a reform oriented organization on the participants* 
subsequent career is considered in this paper and studied in the 
context of the OEO sponsored Legal Services Prograa« because of the 
paucity of literature on the conseguences of participation in ref ora 
organizations, a related literature^ that of the conseguences of 
participation in the student soveaent of the sixties, is drawn on for 
insight and is also critically exaained« i coapariscn of the 
subsequent careers of 228 lawyers involved in the prograa in 1967 to 
those of 981 other lawyers who were practicing law in 1967 indicates 
that prograa participation has an iaportant effect on both the 
distribution of professional services and the rendering of refora 
oriented free or reduced fee worJc* The explanations offered stress 
the iaportance of job xarket factors, in contrast to previous work 
which has suggested that the socialization is the sole or priaary 
aeans through which such effects occur« further difference froa 
previous work is the consideration of the effects of variation in 
experience in the organization-a topic which is briefly discussed* 
(iuthor/ia) 
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This paper is part of a much broader study of the Legal Rights Moveiaent^ 
in whic!i I am collaborating with Joel Handler and Ellen Jane Hollings- 
vorth« I aai grateful to then and to our earlier collaborator. Jack 
Ladinsky, for their extensive vork on all phases of the project; to 
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This paper considers the effects of participation as a snarled pro- 
fessional In a refom-oriented organization on the participant's svbse- 
qisent career* This issue is stialied in the context of one such organiza- 
tion, the CEO sponsored Legal Services Fr^^graa, iftich ras probably the 
largest and best inosfn oz^anization oriented to the redlstrllmtion of pro- 
fessional services in the late sixties. Because of the paucity of litera- 
ture on the consequences of participation in reform organizations, a re- 
lated literature, that of the consequences of participation in the stirfent 
lacvesent of the sixties, is drawn upon for insight and is at the sa»e 
tliLe critically examined. 

) Cossparlson of tha subsequent careers of 228 lawyers In the Legal 
Services Prograia in 1967 to those of 981 other lawyers who vere prac- 
ticing law in 1967 indicates that participation in the Progran has an 
Ijnportant effect on both the distribution of professional services and 
the rendering of refonc-oriented pro bono (free or reduced fee) work. 
In contrast to previous vork, vhich has suggested that socialization is 
the sole or primary means through which such effects occur, the €3g>lana- 
tlon offered here stresses the Isrportance of job market factors as veU* 
A further differences fron previous vork is the consideration, albeit 
brief, of the effects of variation in eacperience in tha organization. 



THE £FrSCI OF SOCIAL aEf«3M (PJE&JJIZAXiCKS Oil TEE SDESEQPEST CffimtS OF FAFTfCIPAKTS: 
A ?OLL0»-C? SIUDY OF EAHLY PAKTICIPASTS 3HE OSO tEGAL SESPICES FHDGSAM 

2a the study of social reform anovcnseats and orsanlzatlons, a good 
deal of attention has been paid to the characteristics of participants 
at the tiae of entry, hut relatively little to &b effects, of partici- 
pation on the subsequent careers of participants^ There are ssar^ reasons 
for this state of the literature; nost obviously, current participants 
are relatively easily to locate, while former participants are not— xn 
addition, auch of the literature on participation relates to the social 
refona activities of the 1960»s, for which it is only now practical to 

collect foUow-o? data. 

The activlsH of the 1960*s was saost evident among college youth; 
hence, there is a large literature on the characteristics of participants 
la the student movement,^ and there Is now a snail literature on the sub- 
sequent activities of these activists (Fendrich, 1974, 1975; Krauss, 1974; 
Denerath, et. al., 1971; Greene, 1970; Kaldenberg and Meyer, 1970).^ This 
literature on the subsequent attitudes and activities of college activists 
is rather eclectic and is based on soall samples, but it is generaUy con- 
sistent in indicating that forser student activists have retained rela- 
tively radical attitudes, have tended to continue to participate In protests 
(although not as actively as in the sixties), and have tended to avoid 
business oriented careers In favor of jobs In the knowledge and human 
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services sectors. Taken together/':the studies thus tend to disconfiana 
tlie acatcradLon Itjpothesis (see^ e«S«> the discussion in Lipset and 
Laddy 1972) 9 vhich holds that activists outgrow their radicalism* 
Ihe data also are inconsistent vith the h}rpothesis that radicals he- 
come disillusioned vith society after being thwarted in their attes^ts 
at radical social change (see^ e.g., Kankoff and ilaclcs, 1972).^ 
Bovever^ as a later disct*ssion viU indicate, this literature has heen 
less successful in dealing vith the question of lAethcr the subsequent 
careers arc a result of experiences in the anovesscnt or of preexisting 
ideology* 

In addition to the very visible ref ora movements like the student 
sovenent^ the sixties vcre also narked by the f onaation of laanjr refom 
oriented organizations ^ich offered full tizoe enployaent in Jobs 
having a direct impact on the situation of relatively powerless groups* 
Si:ch organizations include Vista and the Peace Cox^js, and also a znisiber 
of organizations offering reform-oriented variations of traditional pro- 
fessional careers (see> e.g.. Gross and Osterman, 1972; Borosage, et. al., 
1970). This paper analyzes the subsequent careers of early participants 
in one such organization, the Legal Services Progran sponsored by the 
Office of Econosnic Opportunity. The primary question to be addressed is 
Aether such reform oriented prograns operate essentially at the laargin 
of the profession, with participants sicply taking time out to "do good" 
for the indigent citizen; or, alternatively, whether such programs can 
act as channelling mechanisms, substantially redirecting the careers of 
professionals who pass through them and thus effecting a redistribution 
of prof ession?il services in society. 



ivlthough substantial reform oriented efforts tcox place in both the 
public and private sectors of the legal profession, fron its inception 
the federally sponsor^ Legal Services Trogram (LS?) has been the main- 
stay of the day to day efforts to deal with the legal needs of underrep- 
resented citizens Ofconan and Goldstein, 1912} • The LS? vas forr:ed, orig- 
inally under the auspices of the Office of Economic Opportunity, in 1965, 
but the first full year in vhidi it had a large sucber of program operating 
vas 1967, vhen it included about 1200 lawyers. Frcsn the beginnixig, the 
Program has tried to shift the balance of power in the legal system in 
two ways. (Fincian, 1971; Griffin, 1967; Stuspf, 1968) • First it has tried 
to increase the power of indigent citizens by purusing a strategy of "test 
case" or "class action" litigation. Suits have been brought — often against 
governmental agencies — in the nane of a client but on behalf of all 
people in a slnilar situation (see, esp. Cahn and Cahn, 1964). Some 
rajor cases of this type have been von by LSP lawyers (see, e.g., l^iller, 
1973), and these cases have been the source of imsch political opposition 
to the program. The second strategy, and the one which has been dominant 
in tenas^of time spent per lawyers, has been that of representing indigent 
citizens in individual matters without special attention to broader con- 
sequences of the case. This work has had an impact simply because it 
gave representation to people who previously were relatively helpless 
against other individuals and agencies that hsJ access to the legal system, 
METHOD 

Analysis in this paper will focus on the differences between former 
Legal Services lawyers and other lawyers in the bar in the type of practice 
setting, type of client served, and, for lawyers in priv«te,pr^^cfice, the 
extent of ref om oriented pro bono (free or reduced fee) work/^ 
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The data presented for US? lavyers are frcia a stratified xacdon 
sai^le of all icnown participants in the Program in 1967,^ intervles?^ 
in the Fall of 1973. The saisple is a disproporfix^nate randcsa sa25>le 
stratified by r^ion and city size and by prograia quality as rated 
by a panel of lavyers highly teovledgeable about the 1967 LS?. The re- 
sponses frca the strata vera weighted to correspond to the estixiated 
true distribution in the population* The sample is biased Cto an unknown 
degree) in that it underrepresents persons vith short tenure in the Program, 
persons vho have dropped out of the legal profession since leaving the 
LSP, and persons vho are too mobile to be located in spite of our exten- 
sive inquiries through a variety of sources* 

Characteristics of LSP lavyers vill be contplared to those f ron age 
stratified disproportionate random saaples of lavyers listed in legal di- 
rectories. These lawyers vere intervicved in Fall 1973 or Spring 1974. 
The primary directory used was the Martindale-Hubbrf.1 Directory of 
Lawyers (1972), but since that directory underrepresents solo practi- 
tioners, lavyers not in private practice, end, especially, young lavyers 
(Ladinslg', 1964), a supploaentary ssig>le was drawn from state legal di- 
rectories. The latter saii5>le was constructed by first drawing fifteen 
states at random (with the probability of being chosen being conditional 
on the nuaiber of lawyers in the state) and then sampling from the most 
complete list of lawyers available for that state. Responses vere pooled 
and veighted to correct for the various sas^llng ratios employed. Lawyer^ 
who retired before 1967, who received their law degree after 1967, or 
whose 1967 job turned out to be in the Program were dropped from this 
control group. 



AH interviews vere conducted by telephone by the staff of the 
l^iscoasin Survey Eesearch Laboratory. The con^letlon rate varied over 
the various strata but overaU. exceeded 702; the average Irterview 
lasted over sn hour. The present p^er reports on 228 ijhite inale IS? 
lawyers and 981 vhite 3sales in the bar. 

CaiflCAL KSDES IH TEE SIODY OF THE EFFECTS OF PAmCTPATKm 
IN SOCIAL REFORM ORGAlOZATIOKS 

Given the scarcity of eaj^iricai literature on the consequences of 
parti<-ipation in refona organizations (Zald and McCarthy, 1975), the lit- 
eratiure on the consequences of participation in the student moveincfit is 
the aaost relevant guide to the inquiry In this study. This section of the 
paper takes a critical look at that literature and indicates those problccs 
vhich the present study overcomes. 

A. The Froblcp of Self Selection 

The laost obvious probleta in the literature (other than small sariple 

sizes) is the absence of controls for factors pre-dating the participation. 

This problem is primarily due to the journalistic nature of many of 

the studies thus far, although It also appears in the only book length 

9 

scholarly study (Krauss, 1974^. In the study of the effects of student 
activism, Fendrich*s papers (e.g., 1974, 1975) are the only ones ^ich 
systeaiatically use control variables* 

Since people are not randomly assigned to participation in reform 
riovements the, problem of self-selection can never be fully dealt vith^^ 
and there is always the possibility that some unobserved variable renders 
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the observed relationships spurious. For exaaple, control variables 
such as college major or prior political participation laay, along vith the 
participation and its apparent effects, be consequences of an unobserved 
variable such as "orientation to social refora." However, if a study 
includes indicators of variables vhich occur prior to the unobserved 
variable (in this case variables such as religion of faaily of origin, 
parents* SES, parents* politics, etc.) then the analysis can be more pover- 
ful. If controls for cTaracterlstics of the family of origin do cot sub- 
stantially reduce the relation betveen participation and subsequent activity, 
then the critic is obliged to suggest an unmeasured variable vhich is sub- 
stantially independent of such characteristics. A difficulty in the prior 
literature is that parental characteristics have not been controlled; 
these variables are, howevey, available for the present analysis. In addition, 
self-selection is less of a factor in refom organizations offering salaried 
positions, because the factors leading to particlpatdU>n are more varied • 
Thus, conpared to a more ejcplicitly political Bovenent, a reform organiza- 
tion does not begin with as cofflnited a group of participants. 

Conceptualization of the Problea at. Issue 

Ordinary linear regression analysis is a convenient and often appropriate 
technique for examining the effects of control variables on the relationship 
between participation and subsequent attitudes and behavior. Moreover, 
the ease of iaakin§ inferences of tl»e ordjBr of the variables makes path 
analysis a useful technique (see, e; g,, Duncan, 1966, 1975) • However, if 
these techniques are used, the analyst must use caution in the conceptualiza- 
tion of the problem under study. 



The aost likely conceptiaaUzatlon, given the tendencies of the 
recent quantiative literatinre in sociology, voiad he to define the prohlen 
as one of explaining the variance in the dependent variahle. Thus, the ques- 
tion to be asked vould he "how much variance in subsequent job choice, subse- 
quent political behavior (etc.O can be plained by prior participation?" The 
difficulty vlth this approach is that, in reality, a variable like student 
activisB or participation in the LSP can not explain any meaningful part of 
the variance In a variable like subsequent job (tseasured for a whole population), 

jia^^ -I 12 For 
because the variance on participation in LSP is so Incredibiy low. 

exaable. In 1967 less than one-half of one percent of the bar was in the 
LSP. \lt is for just this reason 4:hat a researfcher studying the effects 
of participation would never consider just drawing a randpn sample of the ^ 
population, but will always sainple the participants and the control group 
separately. 

Now, if one has a saxi5)le in which one group has been heavily over- 
sampled, there arises the question of how to weight the responses • If 
one does not correct for the different sampling ratios, then the result 
is to artificially create variance on the oversampled variable (and^also 
to change the variance on all of the variables correlated with it). Thus, 
the variance explained by the oversampled variable (in tbis case, 
"participation") will be largely a function of the extent to which it 
vas oversampled. 

As an example of the problem, consider the effects of different 
weights on the variance explained In the "status of practice" of lawyers 
engaged in private practice. (This variable will be defined and discussed 
in detail later in the paper.) In Model 1 of Table 1, responses of LSP 
lawyers are weighted such that they form 0.3Z of the lawjrers in private 
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TABLE 1 

- VARIANCE EXPLAINED, USING DIFFERENT WEIGHTING SCHSffiS 
(Dependent Variable: "Status of PracSice," 
for Lawyers in Private Practice^ 



Legal Services Lawyers, 
Independent Variable (s) • as Percent of. Total Sample 

0.3% 13% 50* ' 



(1) 


Participation in the LISP 


R^=0% R^'7Z 


2 ' 
R =17Z 


(2) 


Participation in the LSP, 








plus eight controls, entered 








as groups of dunmy variables 


R^=11Z R^=15% 


R^=23% 



N.B, R corrected for degrees of freedom. N=713 
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practice; In Model 2 no special weights are applied* and the difference 

\ 

in sascpling ratios resulted in LSP lawyers being about 13Z of lawyers in 

private -practice; in Model 3 LSP lawyers are reweighted such that they 

f 

comprise 50% of lawyers in private practice. As the table cleai^y shows, ^ 
the weight* make an iinportant difference. Moreover^ only Kodel 1 ac- 
curately estlsiates the variance explained By participation in the LSP. 

\be variation in the depending on the weighting scheme does ndt , 
necessarily mmaxt that the R mist be totally Ignored vhen certain variable . 
are artificially skewed, as examination cf R 's can serve a heuristic func- 
tion. But it does seem to be incorrect to define the task at hand as 
the determination of the contribution of the participation variable, to 

the total variance explained in the dependent varlable.^^ An aJCM^natlvc 

\ 

approach to conceptualizing the research issue when participants ha\^ 
been over sampled, and the one which will be used in this paper, is to^ 
examine the unstandardlzed regression coefficients to see (1) whether 
parti'^.lpation has a substantively Meaningful effect on the dependent 
variables, and (2) whether control variables have an effect on those raw 
coefficients. Unlike standardized coefficients, unstandardlzed ones do 
not vary with the different weighting schemes, except for rounding error* 

C. Varieties of. Experience ^ — 

The literature on student activism has not explored in any detail t^e 
possibility that the effects of participation may vary with differences in the 
activist experience. For example, the leaders of the various oifganlzatlons, 
marches, fete, prest^bly had a much deeper Involvement than most followers, 
and both leaders and followers varied In the length' of time they were active. 
Many other aspects of participation could potentially affect future attitudes 
and behaviors. To naae a f^, participants differed in the types of "activities 

ERJC * 12 . ^ ' 
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tbey ttgasad in (especially legal vs. illegal), the types of issues tbey fid- 
dreai^ed, ti.e degree of contact vitb the police, and the degree of official 
sanction (if any) they experienced. Slasilarly, In the Legal Services Prcgraa, 
perticlp^nts differed on such variahles as the extent of their direct contact 
vith the poor, the types of cases they dealt vith, aiad the courts they appeared 
ia^^ Thtis, a T^ey issue in the extent to vhich it Is the Legal Services 
experience in }^ ^ral, rather than the specific varieties of it, vhich 
affects the individtial. 

Process through vhich Participation Affects Subsequent 
Attitudes and Behavior 

The literature to date has asstawd that if it can he showa^ (1) that f orser 
activists are isore radical than others in their cohort, are aore liJcely to 
be in occupations oriented towards Ideas or towards social service; etc, and 
(2) that Jiere is reason to believe that these effects are not spurious, then 
the cause of the correlation between participation and subsequent attitudes 
or behavior is the experience of political socialization in the aioveaent. 
This is, for exaaple^ the approach taken in the isajor scholarly follow-up 
studies of student activists (Fendrich, 197A; Krauss, 1974) • 

The assuaptlon that any nonspurlous effects of participation are due 
tc socialization also underlay the conceptualization of the present studjr 
of fomcr Legal Services lawyers; nance no data were collected which vould 
allow a direct test of whether it is valld^ However, consents by Infonsants 
who were interviewed in depth indicate that although socialization is opera- . 
tlve» at least two other processes are at work, especially in the shaping 
of subsequent jobs held* These are, first, networks yielding InforBation 
about pctentlal jobs and clients; and, second, eiqiloyer preferences in hiring. 
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Whether similar processes bave also affected for»er student activists caimot 
be deterrafced at this tls^, but it seems plausible that they =ay have, aiid 
the possibility ocght to at least be considered in future research. 
Since these notions were not originally part of the study, this paper can 
only discuss the way in Trhich socialization, job Infonnatica netsorlcs, 
and eB5>loyer preferences operate to shape job choice. Ihe data will 
not allow a parcelling oat of the relative l3i5)ortance of the three pro- 
cesses. 

THE SOBSEQUESI CJffiEERS OF LEGAL SERVICES LAHSEES 

Since the Legal Services Prograa has been continuously funded for over 
tea years, and since it offers pernanent ea3)lojiient, it is possible, of 
course, ta»at aost of the early participants are still there. 'However, as 
a previous paper has shown, there has been a very high rate of turnover in 
the LSP. Al22ost a third of the lawyers in the Progran in 1967 left after 
two years or less, another 33Z had left by their fifth year, and only 29Z 
were still there when our data were collected in 1973. Kore Utportant, anal- 
ysis indicates that it is the graduates of the eUte law schools, the lawyers 
with prior Involvement in social rcfona activity, those vorldng in the 
reputedly "excellent" offices, and generally those from higher status and 
more liberal haclcgrounds vho tend to leave earlier. The first issue for 
analysis is, then, where did they go? 

A* Type of Practice 

White mle lawyers who partidipated In the Legal Ser^ces Prograa 
in the early years currently have jobs that are quite different fron 
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tbose of isoig>art±cipating lawyers. As TaBle 2A snows, fomcr Legal 

Services lawy^s are less HJcdy to Be in private pract^e, «hich has long 

18 

been the dondnznt 3i»de of practice for Izwyers- Bistorically, the over- 
vb&issicg jcajority of lawyers have been la private practice (Blausteia 
and Porter, 1954); virteally all weH-lojovn lawyers spend saost of their 
career in private practice (althousJi they vill on occasion put in a period 
of high level govenanent service); and private practice certainly is 
potentially the aost lucrative fora of practice. 

Bat the difference in propensity to he in private practice is only a 
part of the story. Hore fuadaoentally, whether in private practice 
or not, foner Xe^al Services lawyers serve a different tsrpe of client and 
do a different type of wrk. Tables 2B and 2C show this clearly* Eighty- 
six percent ol fewer JSP lawrers in tsrivate practice Cceacpared to 641 of the 
Bar) are either in solo practice or in very snail firas, and consequently 
deal al2BOSt exclusively vlth the affairs of individuals vlth low or laoderate 
incoECS and of relatively saall businesses. Only a very snail percentage 
of former ISP lawyers are in f iras of ten or isore seaibers, and none in our 
sas^le have mjved into the laajor firms vhich often have over 100 lawyers, 
and handle the affairs of the sajor corporations and of wealthy individuals 
(Saigel, 1969), By contrast, ISZ of the bar are in finas with 10 or ssore 
lawyers. 

Similarly, f orner LSP lawyers who are not in private practice are 
heavily concentrated in nonbusiness pursuits. Fifteen percent of these 
lawyers have reraained in "legal rights" work, with a public defender's office, 
a public Interest law firm, a social xefora oriented foundation or similar 
type of organization.^^ Ten percent are primarily efiployed as law professors. 
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l^IS 2 
JOB AT TDffi OF Ii!mVi£W^ 

(Khite sa3^ oiily; distribution year of sradaatlca of ljssr»ers in 
the bar standardized to that of lawyers in the ISP}^ 



roracr Tjzvyers 

LS? in 

lawyers Ssr 

2A. Type of Fraccice 

SaiDe Legal Services Job as 1967 22 - 

Other Legal Services Job 7 O 

irrivate Practice of law 40 o/ 

Other Jobs 31 31 

Hetired; Uaemployed 1 ^ 

1012 1002 

00 (228) (981) 



2B Distribution Within Private Practice 

Solo Practice 
Saall Pixza <2-4 lawyers) 
Kcdium Firm (5-9 lawyers) 
larger Fira (103- lawyers) 



(H) 



43 


27 




37 


10 


17 


A 


18 


lOOZ 


99;: 


(92) 


(621) 


13 


30 


3 


30 




2 


15 




16 


2 


43 


30 


10 


7 


lOOZ 


1012 


(77) 


.(306) 



2C Distribution of Other Jobs 
Kon law Job 

Salaried Counsel for Business 
Salaried Counsel for a "legal 

Rights" Organization^ 
Activist Govemnent Agency 
Other Salaried Counsel 

(Mostly govermaent agencies) 
University Faculty 



(H) 



^Interviews conducted in Fall 1973 and early 1974 

Responses also weighted to correct for stratified saopling- 
Unweighted N's are shown* 



^See t«xt for further elaboration* 
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In general teaching at least one nontr^ltlcnal coarse such as i^lfare Isv, 
census^ protection, etc* Another 63 percent are in saisceilaceons salaried 
positions, laostLy for federal, state, and local goremnent departinents, 
vhile only 16 percent are staff counsel for a business corporation or vork- 
Ing in a nonlaw ^c^lly business) job* As Table 2b shows, this distribu- 
tion is very diffcxtait in the Bar, for ^*lch 60 percent of lawyers not in 
private practice vort either in a noniaw Job or as a salaried counsel to 
a business corporation. (Ihe percent of lav faculty is roughly the sasne 
in the bar, but the courses taiC^rt: are different*) 

B. F urther Differences vithin Private Practice 

Fira size is a traditional indicator of the type of vork engaged in 
by a lawyer in private practice (Carlln, 1966; ladinsJcy, 1963), but as such 
it is really a proxy for several aspects of practice such as t3i>e of clients 
(business rather than individuals; relatively vealthy business and individ- 
uals), incose, type of courts appeared in (federal, and state appeals, rather 
than lower state and county courts), physical vork setting (large finas gen- 
erally have posher offices and are located in the "better" parts of town), 
types of cases (contracts, trusts, tax, etc*, as opposed to matrisonlal, 
criminal, or personal injury); etc# 

To try to tap snore of these dimensions, Carlin developed a broader 
index of client statxis (1966s 202)* The advantage of such an index is that 
it allows for the situation in which one or a few lawyers practice on a 
s&all scale niaaerically but on a large scale in terns of Ispact (cf Goulden, 
1972; Green, 1975) • Handler (1967) used a variation of this index in 
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his stody of lie iar In a small anidwestem city, and foin^ It to be saore use- 
ful than fina size In such a ecu text. E3q>loratory vork oa the current data 
set iiidicated that firm size, veslth of business and individual clients 
(velghted by percent of tiae devoted to clients of different types), and 

professional income could be ccBQbined into a useful, yet parsiaonious indicator 

20 

of "status of practice" Randier, et* al., forthcoming) ..'^ Table 3 
shows a sharp differentiation between f oraer LS? lawyers and other lawyers 
in private practice on the status of practice index. For ezas^le, althougjj 
the scale runs from 0 to 14, half of the former Legal Services lawyers, 
as ccispared to only 19Z of other lawyers in private practice; score below 
3. SiisdLlarly, only five percent of legal Services lawyers, as conrpared 
to 28/E of others score above 5. Differences of this sia^ittsde represent 
a rajor redistribution of legal services away froa the upper saiddle and 
upper classes, and towards the niddle, lower middle, and lower class. 
This redistribution is especially is5>ortant given that the lawyers leaving 
the LSP are on the average slightly laore elite in social baclcground and 
training than the bar as a whole. 

Two other aspects of private practice are particularly relevant in 
assessing the Inpact of the Legal Services Prograsi on the subsequent con- 
cern of participants. One of these is the extent to which clients of lai- 
nority backgrounds, which have historically been underrepresented in the 
legal systea, are served. Table 4 shows that forr^ Legal Services law- 
yers are also znich laore likely to have a large percentage of sninority 
(primarily black) clients. Close to half the lawyers in private practice 
have only a- few clients f rca minority groups; for f omer Legal Services 
lawyers, the figure is closer to a quarter. Slallarly, only about 12% 
of the private practice bar, as coepared to 29Z of foraer Legal Services 
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Table 3 

SOSES CS SIAIUS OF PEACTICE ISDEX 

(vhite sales In private practice only; distribution of year of graduation 
of lawyers in tbe bar standardized to that of lawyers in the LSP) 

Djcrulative Percent of 

Tonaer Lawyers 
Score on index LSP in 

(range 0-18)" Lawyers Bar 



Less tfasB 


2 


12 


7 


Less than 


3 


- 50 


19 


Less than 


ti 


78 


V 


Less than 


5 


89 


56 


Less tfcan 


6 


95 


72 


Less than 


7 


96 


83 


Less than 


9 


100 


94 


Less -than 14 


100 


100 


(S) 




(92) 


C621) 
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PERCENT OF CLTESiTS KEO ASE MEKBERS OF MIKORIiy CROUPS 

(white sales in private practice only; distribution of year of f.raduation 
of lawyers in the bar standardized to that of lawyers in the LSP) 







Cxsaolatlve 


Percent of 


Percent of clients isho 


Foraer 


Lawyers 


are ncasbers of- slnority 


LS? 


in 


groups. 




Lawyers 


Bar 


Less than 


63: 


252 


A52 


Less than 


16Z 


452 


692 


Less than 


2635 




822 


Less than 


362 


712 


882 


Less than 




742 


912 


Less than 


512 


902 


952 


Less than 


762 


932 


982 


up to 


1002 


1002 


1002 


(N) 




(92) 


(621) 
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Imxyeraf, hsve m third o- loore lalDority clients^ Another lsq>act of the 
LSP on subsequent private practice is on the tjpe of pro bono (free or 
reduced fee vork) done by lavyers. The obligation to do pro bono work 
has long been part of the ethic of the legal profession, but historically 
the extent and range of this type of work has been quite l i m i ted (Carlin, , 
et. al,, 1966; Harks, 1972) • £ven today the average lawyer spends a 
rather loodest part of bis or her tljne on pro bono work; generally perforas 
this work for traditional clients such as relatives, friends of clients, 
church groups, charities, and Indigent individuals; and generally uses 
a case by case approach, engaging in drafting of legal documents, the 
rendering of advice, and representation in criminal courts (Handler, et* 
al», 1975i Lochner, 1975) • Our data indicate that forcer Legal Services 
lawyers are ©ore likely to do pro bono work, but, loost important, they 
are »ore likely to take on clients and cases oriented towards law refona, 
rather than to individual adjudication— for exaisple welfare rights cases, 
consu&er cases, migrant farm workers, or inmates of mental hospitals # 
Data standardized by year of graduation show that in the year prior to 
being interviewed, forty-two percent of former LSP lawyers, as compared 
to 27 percent of other lawyers in private practice, did pro bono wq^rk 
oriented to social reform. 

C. Analysis of Control Variables -.^ 

As discussed earlier, a major task in a study such as this is to attempt 
to determine whether the apparent effects of participation in the social re- 
form organization are spurious « Although the analysis here cannot be defini- 
tive, it is aided by the presence of indicators of the political and social 
reformist orientations of the respondent's family of origin. These variables 
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Isdude father's political stance, parents* participation in social reform 
organizations, isother's religion, ard father's occupation* CSeveral other 
indicators vere also available, but they did not affect the findings re- 
ported below*) For the respondent hiasdf , xJata vere collected on prior 
political activity, year of graduation fron law school, and educational 
-characteristics (type of law school attended, class standing), all of 
which saay be exp^ted to affect the type of practice a lawyer takes up. 
Although the relationships among these control variables as well as the direct 
and indirect effects of these variables on current job would be of 
sorae substantive interest, these considerations are not relevant to the 
task at hand. Hather, the analysis here seeks only to gauge the effect 
of participation in the LS? on the lawyer's subsequent career, net of the 
effect of these controls. Hence, in the analysis of spuriousness, control 
variables were for the aost part * entered into the nodel in one group* 

Let us first exanine the effect* of the control variables on the pro- 
pensity of fomer Legal Services lawyers to go into salaried or non-law 

jobs. Exaninlng the slrsultaneous effect of all controls except prior job, 

22 

the effect of participation in LSP is unchanged. Prior job is, however, 
a critical control variable, since about three-fourths of former LSP 
lawyers moved into the Progran from another job, and one would expect 
the contacts and experiences of that job to influence the type of job 
held subsequent to being in the Program. To analyze the influence of 
prior job, the nost appropriate control group to which LSP lawyers can 
be compared is one ccciposed of other lawyers who changed jobs during 
1965-68, a period roughly equivalent with the span of time in which LSP 
lawyers joined the Program. Since lawyers are rarely fired and tend. 
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once e5tri)lishcd, to stay In a Job for a long period of* tine, aost lawyers 

are not ''on the saarkct" and thus their careers cannot appropriately he 

23 

coKpared to those of the laore sohile lavyers. Khen LeEal Services 
lawyers are cockered to this control group, the propensity of LSP lavycrs 
to avoid private practice totally disappears, even vlthout any control 
y^iables being included Ih the loodel. Thus, the apparent LSP effect 
in this regard seens rather to result froQ a tendency for lawyers vho 
change jobs to be in salaried or non-law jobs rather than in private 
practice* 

Turning now to a consideration of lawyers in private practice^ a 

cosparison of rows (a) and (b) in Table 5 shows the slssultaneous effect 

of all controls except prior job on the three characteristics of private 

25 

practice previously discizssed. The table indicates that these 
control variables have little effect on the tendency for the Legal 



Services lawyers to have a lower 



status of practice or to do aore reform 
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orieSited pro bono vork. Percetfl^ gfaority^ clients is reduced sonewhat 

©ore than the other variables, and an additional control for status of 

'practice reduces it further. At this point, however, the difference 

between participants and non-participants in the percent minority clients 

27 

is still statistically significant (p < ♦005). The I-egal Services 
effect for the status of practice and pro bono variables seems, then, to 
operate primarily in an additive fashion to the "control variables. This 
can also be seen in Table 6, which shows the direct effects of the - 
control variables in the regression analyses which yielded row (b) of 
Table 5. Since the control variables are entered as groups of dummy var- 
iables, the regression coefficients are most easily Interpreted as mean 
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TABLE 5 

EFE2CI OF PABIICIPATION Hi THE LEGAL SERVICES PHOGSAM 
OS CEA31ACTERISTICS OF PRIVATE PHACTICE 
(White males only; H-713) 



Hean Score, non-participants 



Dependent Variables 



Index of Percent Does Social -Sefora 

Status of Practice Minority Clients Pro Bono Work 

(range 0-18 ) (range 0-100) ' (racf e 0-1) 



5.02 



13.9 



.24 



Effect of Participation in LSP 

(a) Without controls 

(b) Controlling for year of grad- 
uation, and baclcground and 
educational factors^ 

(c) Controlling for factors 
abovcj^ plus status of • 
practice index 



-1.80 



-i.69 



+11.6 



+ 9.5 



+ 6.7 



+.18 



+.16 



+.15 



1, These factors are entered as sets of duaoy variables. 
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Table s 



EFFECT OF ?AETICIPmOII IN LEGAL SERVICES PXGGRAH 
CfS CHARACTERISTICS OF PRIVATE PRACTICE 
(white soales only) 
* (Table shovs aean scores on deprndent variable, 
adjtisted for effects of all variables shovn in tie Table.) 



Dependent Variables 



# 


oca^us or 








xrACC2.ce xndex 


mr X _iL _. *u. T ai . ■ 

fUnorlty Clxtf ts 


Pro Bono Work 




fringe u-'io^ 


grange v—iouj 


(range u-j.^ 


Participation in LSP 








Tes [ 923 


3.31 ■ 


23.7 


.40 


Ho [621] 


5.00 


14.2 


.24 


Year of Graduation 








Before 1955 [343] 


4.68 


15.0 


.25 


1956-1960 [103] 


5.09 


16.5 


.31 


• 1961-1964 [ 99] 


4.95 


18.6 


.28 


1965 + ' [1681 


4.71 


13.5 


.26 


Fath^'s Occupation 








Professional [168] 


5.08 


12.4 


.26 


Msnager-PropHetor [269] 


4.99 


14.0 


.24 


Other [276] 


4.40 


18.1 


.28 


Father's Political Stance 








"Liberal" ^. [122] 


4.50 


18.3 


.31 


••Moderate" [278] 


4.82 


15.3 


.26 


"Conservative" [275] 


4.89 


13.4 


.25 


Parents' Activity in Social Reform 






Organizations 
\ "Very Active" [102] 








4.74 


18.0 


.31 


"Soaewhat" * [179] 


4.68 


15.1 


.30 


"Little" [151] 


5.05 


15.4 


-.27 


"llone" -■■ [274] 


4.73 


14.7 


.23 


Mother's Religion 








Protestant [339] 


4.77 


^ 16.1 
^ 15.5 


.26 


Catholic ' [195] 


4.77 


.25 


Jewish [158] 


4.79 


22.1 




Political Activity P^ior to 








Graduation from Law School 








Heform Oriented [ 37] 


4.47 


18.2 


.58 


Other [102] 


4.51 


21.9 


"^.32 


None [574] 


4.85 


14.2 


.24 


T3rpe of Law School Attended 








National [115] 


5.82 


14.4 


\ .37 


Major Regional - [163] 


4.89 


14.4 


\ -32 ^ 


Other^ [435] 


4.47 ^ 


16.1 


\ .21 


Reported Class Standing 






• Zo t 


First Quarter" [312] 


5.33 - 


12.6 


Other , [AOl] 


4.36 


17.6 


.25 


1 Multiple Classification (Duany Variable Regression) analysis 

2 Regressions done with weighted N's; unweighted. N's are shown. 


• 


• 


It's do- not always sum to 713, 


because a category for Kissing data on each 


variable Included in the regression equation but coefficients for these 


O . -catetorlM ara ttot shovn In the Tabla, 
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scores on the dependent varlmlles (Andrews, et. al., 1967; yelichar, 1965), 
and are presented la this vay In the tabic. Although based on regression, 
the table Is presented prlnarily for descriptive purposes, to show the 

28 

interested reader the effects of the control variables net of each oth«:. 

Let us now consider the effect of control for prior job on the 
findinss for the three characteristics of private practice. As discussed 
earlier, the aost appropriate control group for this analysis is co«priscd 
of other lawyers in the bar vbo changed jobs at the tlae that the LSP 
lawyers joined the Prosraa, and vho are now In private practice. The 
joh held by a lawyer prior to asking a joh shift in the period 1965-68 
Ic a relatively good predictor of the job held in 1973-74. Lawyers who 
vere in solo practice in the earlier period are nore likely to have a re- 
latively low "status of practice in the later period; lawyers who were 
. In larger firms have higher status practices in the later period, etc. 
But the Important point for the analysis here is that for two of the de- 
pendent variables, the effect of participation In the Legal Services Program 

M 

$ 

again appears to be independent of the effect of prior jobs. The score on 
the status of practice index and the rendering of reform oriented pro bono 
work are both virtually^ unaffected by the whole set of control variables 
(Table 7). Cocibined with a control for status of practice, *t5wever, the 
control for prior job does erase any statistically significance difference 
between the Legal Services lawyers and the control group of other lawyers 
in the percent of clients who are members of minority groups (Table 7). 
The observed difference in percent minority clients is thus partly attri- 
butable to differ^ces in background, ec^ucation, and prior job, and partly 
attributable to an indirect effect associated with the Icwer status clientele 
served. 
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Taile 7 



EFFECT OF FlSTICIFAIIOH IS TEE LEGAL SERVICES PROGIAK 
03 CEmCTZRISnCS OF ntZ7AIE PSACnCE 

(Table l2K:lodeB cnly iftdtB wle I5P Inyers tAo had a prior Job, 
and other lauyers uho chaugcd Jobs in the period 1965-68* S-210) 



Dependent Variables 



Index of Status 
of Practice 
(range 0-18 ) 



Percent 
Kinority Clients 
(range 0-100) 



Does Social 

Hefora 
Pro Bono Voxk 

(range 0-1)' 



Mean Score, non-^rticipants 



Effect of Participation -in LSP 

a) vithout controls 

b) controlling for year of grad- 
uation, and background and 
educational factors^ 

c) controlling for factors above, 
^lus Job left in 1965-6«1 

d) controlling for all of the 
abore,^ plus status of 
practice index 



4.61 



-•1.63 

, -1.67 
-1.65 



16*6 



+10*1 

+ 5.9 
+ 6.4 

+ 2.7 



.24 



+.20 

+.19 
+.20 

+.17 



1. These factors are entered as sets of dxmmj variables. 
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DISCDSSICH AX) CONCIXTSiCSS 

A. The Effects of Partlclpatipn 

Given the liarlts of quasi-experlaeatal design, the conclusions here 
5Bast he tentative. But vithin these liMtations, the data for lihite asalc 
Legal Servl es lawrcrs clearly indicate that participation in the Prograa 
leads to a redistribnticn of service awag la«yers in private practice. 
Foraer Legal Services Lawyers in private practice have a less prestigious 
practice (as measured by types of clients, type of work setting, and pro- 
fessional incoK) and they do «ore pro hono vorlt oriented to social re- 
font than do other lawyers of coEparable haclcgrcund and experience. 
Foraer Legal Services lawyers vho do not go into private practice also 
seem to ha^e quite different careers than their counterparts in the bar; 
»ost especially, they seem to shan corporate counsel and non-law jobs. 
This ±<t basically the pattern of subsequent jobs predicted in KcCarthy 
and Zaid's analyzes of recent trends in social refora aov«ents (McCartl^r 
and Zald, 1973; Zald and l&Carthy, 1975), but the conclusion here is sone- 
vhat different in that the effects seem to be directly attributable to par- 
ticipation in the organization, while Zald, McCarthy, and others (e.g., 
Wilensky, 1956) seen to iaply that the career patterns follow fron prior cob- 
lal talents* 

. The process by which participation in the Legal Sersrices Program 
affects a lawyer's career seesns to be at least three fold. First, part 

of the effect Is doubtless due to socialization and training. In the 
LS? a lawyer learns to view the rrobl«s of the buttle guy" as iaportant. 
of if he^^ already has tfris vleif, :tt is reinforced. He also receives 
training in the skills relevant to these probleas, and conversely, falls 
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to hecone trained in t! 3 tjpts of Iw most relevant to corporations snd 

vealthy Individuals. Secoridly^ this socialization and training msies the 

lawyer a specialist of sorts, and thos lianits Ms attractiveness to scate 

potential clients, et^loyers, or colleagues "sith -abcm he sight fom a partner- 
on 

ship, liMle enhancing his attractiveness to others. Even if a lawyer 
vishes to change his specialty, he «ay not be as attractive to a potential 
c^lpyer as a new graduate or one vl^h same other tjpe of prior escperience* 
A third vsy in viiich participation in the LS? saj affect the lawyer's 
subsequent career is by placing the lawyer in a aillieu in vfaich he is 
»ch Bcre liliely to hear about soma types of Jobs and Mice contact vith 
certain types of clients than others. A variety of studies, exMinlng 
paay different occupations, have found that a clear najority of Jobs 
are obtained, not through the .^open sGarket," but .through inforaation gained 
froa personal acquaintances 1*0 have either direct or Indirect knowledge 
of the availability of a particular Job.^^ ^Ihis does not sean liat 
these acquaintances have influence «lth the potential eaplpyer, but rather 
that they sake a person aware that a good Job exists)* Jforeover a sub- 
stantial percentage of persons who change Jobs are never directly on 
the aarket, but rather hear of a Job through inforcal channels at a tine 
that Has opportune for then. The reliance on inforaal processes is es- 
pecially characteristic of lawyers, for vhc« formal recruitnent aecha?iisas 
VT^imsrily exist only upon graduation froa law school. And, even if a law- 
yer goes into practice on his own, he is still dependent on the same type 
of network for clients. The LSP lawyer, especially one who worked pri- 
aarlly on service cases, during the course of his work saw only poverty 
level clients, appeared alsK>st exclusively in the lowest level courts. 
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and had contact prlaiarily vith go7en»cnt sgencifis dcallr^ vlth tke poor* 
The setworlc of associatlx^ tfais generate «as very different tten tnat 
of sry, a lawyer In a saediua sized f im, a layyer vorklng directly for 
Inisiness corporation^ etc« 

Bcptesis on the socialization and iob aarket effects of participa- 
tion in the 15? is not to deny that there cciiid also he a self-selection 
effect* Such an effect toM most likely operate througja a prior orienta- 
tion to social reform or through prior career choices. Grants, controls 
for these and related factors such as year of graduation, l«r school at- 
tended, etc., are i«>erfectly lacasured. But it is striking that together 
they have so little iacpact on the relationship between participation in 
the IS? and the status of practice or the rendering of refora oriented 
pro bono work by lawyers in private practice. la addition, the conclusions 
are strengthened because of the inclusion of several indicators cf charac- 
teristics of family of origin vhich one vould ea^ect to cause a reformist 
orientation. This is mich preferable to a design vhich controls only for 
factors vhich may thcsnselves be consequences rather than^causes of social 
refonnisa. A critic of the conclusions drawn sKist, then, develop an 
argu&ent for an uczneasured self-selection variable tjhich is sc slightly 
related to thosa variables cxmined that this umseasured variable could 
account for the effects found in* this study. 

In addition, it Is lasportant to note that the explanation presented 
here does not require an absence of self -selection. Eather, the argument 
is that, in the case of self-selection, the three' processes outlined, and 
especially the job siarket factors, vould tend to reinforce the decision 
aade. In short, lawyers join th^Progr^ for a- variety of reasons, but 
overall, participation tends to lock the« into a less prestigious or 
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huaisMB oriented c^rear tban thst of cocpanble levjers. The i»ortence 
of ?rc33»n effects as opposed to self -selection effects can also l>e seen 
in a con^jarison of lawyers vhw stated different jootives for Joining the 
Frograau l%en asked «ii7 they Joined, forty percent of 15? Injers aow 
in private practice inentioned a reason vbicb vouLd appear to have an ex- 
plicit social refoiia content, e«g« "I felt I had a duty to help' the poor;" 
"I nanted to -irork "fcith these types of issues," etc. Another 15 per»- 
cent sore generally sentioned that they thought the types of cases vould 
be "challengisgy, that they 'Vanted the concunity contacts," etc., mile 
the reaaining 45 percent asentioned only factors like the desire to gain 
practical experience, the location of the office, the steady Incoae, etc. If 
the observed effects of participation in the LSP vere spurious, then one 
vQuld expect that these effects vould be strongest for tliose lawyers vbo 
report a reforzdst motivation for Joining* However, analysis indicates 
no statistically significant differences between the three groups on the 
d^endect variables. Moreover, in so far as there are differences, law- 
yers explicitly citing a social refora motivation for Joining are actually 
somewhat lower than either of the other groups in both the percent minority 



pro bono work. 

Obviously, the argtanent here mist be tentative, since no direct data 
on the Job changing process for LSP lawyers are available. Phat has been 
documented here is a "black box" effect, and three possible processes (four 
if self -selection is included), seen as cooplixenting each other, are sug- 
gested to explain it. This is presented as an i25>roveaent over previous 
studies, which have by and large assumed that if participation had real 




clients served in private practice and the rendering of reform oriented^ 
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effects^ they acast be the result of soci«ll2*tlon. Bat In the fbtare, 
these processes need to be sorted cut, and others hypothesized and Inves-' 
tigated, 

»• Ihe £f f ect of Variation in Experience 

tee l3D5>ortant consideration in the further analysis of the effects 
of participation is a social reform organization is the effect of varia- 
tion in the experience of different participants* Probably the greatest 
difference in €aq>erience in the IS? vas between lawyers engaged in law 
refora and those doing service work. As noted earlier, from the outset 
the LSP had dual aiats: the scrvipg of the imediate needs of individual 
clients through direct adjudication of their casef ^ and the c hanging of 
laws affecting the poor, primarily through class action or test case lit- 
igation. Those lawyers vho spent a significant aasoont of their tiase on 
law reform work experienced a very different ailllieu; in some local pro- 
grams they even vorked out of a different office (CarUn, 1970). 

Vhile doing law ref ors work a lawyer had substantially less direct 
contact with clients than did other LSP lawyers. Kost of the tise on 
such litigation is spent researching the law, preparing lengtnly briefs, 
appearing before the court, and, on occasion, preparing appeals to higher 
courts. In doing this vork, the Legal Services laisyef nay have undergone 
a different type of socialization and training than the lawyer doing 

m 

service work exclusively. First, the political co«iponcnt of his 05 her 
work was different, being focused on change in the centers of power, xather 
than the working through of change for .discrete individuals. Secondly, 
lawyers In this type of work night be expected to put', a preninum on aietlc- 
ulousneas, skill in legal research, and ability to draft complex briefs* 
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Tot iMvjers doing service vork^ the pressures vere different. Our data 
indicate that these lawyers carried very heavy caseloads, generally averag- 
ing over 100 open files at a tise. Kith this type of vorldoad a Isuyer, 
so isatter hov conscientious, vas still in a situation in vhich he could 
not pursue every angle of a case, or devote a good deal of attention 
to detail. 

The different cosbinations of socialization, training, and concom- 
itant Joh infonsation aetvorks and ca5>loyer preferences vould secsa to 
lead to different subsequent careers for lawyers engaged in the two types 
of work in the LSP. One 3i£ght expect differences in the type of salaried 
job taken, the status of client served in private practice, the extent 
to vhich minority clients are served, the degree of social reform oriented 
pro bono vork; etc. However, even vith 'the rather lerge sairple used in 
this study, exasdnation of the effects of variation of experience is 
haspered by small !?• For exanple, the N for LS? lawyers vho vent into 
private practice is reduced to ninety-one, vhich is inadequate for ex- 
tensive analysis. Thus the analysis here inust be t^tative; but it 
hopefully will serve to suggest the inportance of pursuing^ such dif- 
ferences in future research • 

Only about 15 percent of the lawyers in the LSP spent a majority 
of their tizie on law reform work, but half spent aa average of at least 
one day a week. Analysis indicates that in, so far as doing law reform 
work has an effect on subsequent career, it is for the lawyers who did 
one day a week or nore, versus those who did less than one day a week* 
White isale lawyers who were engaged in law reform work are less^ likely 
' ^ ^to be in private practice than are other LSP lawyers, 39 percent to 62 
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percent. Hcwever, contrary to expectations, the particular non-private 
practice job tzkea does not seem to have been affected iy the law refom 
experience. 

On the other hand, having done law refom vorlc does seen to affect 
two of the three indicators of type of current wrk for a^syers in private 
practice, lawyers who did law rcfora work have a sahstantially hisher 
status of practice. Controlling for all the variables discussed in the 
previous section (including prior job), the mean status of practice for 
these lawyers is 3.78, as coopared to 2.83 for lawyers who almost ez- 
dusively did service work. (This higher status of practice does not, 
however, reduce the percent of «dnority clients, which is the same for 
both group*.) In addition, lasyers who did law reform work in the LS? 
are more likely to do law reform pro bono work in private practice; the 
adjusted percentage is 48 percent versus 39 percent f^r lawyers who had 
almost all service ^es. This difference is not, however, statisticaUy 
significant, in part because of the reduced N for this analysis. It 
is laportant to note that for both these dependent variables the af- 
fect of variation in experience within the organization is additive to 
the effect ofthe participation In the organization itself. The high 
status of practice score for lawyers who worked on law refom and the low 

social refom pro bono score for lawyers who didn't are still substantially 

32 

different fron those of the control group. 

C. Consequences for the Redistribution of Profe »»lonal Services 

Finally, let us turn to a consideration of the implication of the 
' findings here for program^ like the LSP. In recent^ years there has been 
increasing concern about the distribution of legal services across the 
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population. The services of lavyers sre quite disproportionately pur- 
chased by husiness corporations and afflsient individuals; not just the 
Impoverished but ^Iso the vast saiddle class is imderrepresented (see, 
e«g«, Christ ensen^ 1970; Kayhev and Kelss, 1969) ♦ This can also be 
seen in the data froa our survey, vhich shows that fifty-three percent 
of the individual clients of lavyers in private practice have incomes 
over $15,000, vhile the census shows that only sixteen percent of adult 
Aaericans have incoises of that asount* 

The Legal Services Frograa directly generates a redistribution of 
the services of lawyers towards underrepresented groups through its 
rendering of service without fee to indigent citizens on a aassive scale* 
But the analysis in this paper in<Iicates that the Program also has very 
iiiq>ortant spillover effects. Lawyers participating in the Program ap- 
parently do not just take time off from other pursuits to work with the 
poor, nor are they just doing what they would have done in the absence * 
of their participation. Rather the Program acts as a structural mechanisa 
which redirects lawyers to a different kind of client and to different 
types of Issues* Seirvlce to the indigent is expanded because of the 
greater amount of pro bono work performed by former Legal Services 
lawyers and because of their propensity to take on clients and cases 
that challenge the status quo* Service to citizens with moderate incomes 
is expanded through the tendency of Legal Services lawyers to go into 
solo practice or into relatively small firms, which seirve a greater pro- 
portion of this type of client rather than corporations or wealthy in- 
dividuals* In addition service to minority clients is increased as a con- 
coMitant of this lover status of practice* 
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These findings iadlcate that the veil inown sjcohlai of turnover in 
programs like the 15? is not necessarily a proMen at all. Once a cohort 
of professionals has stayed long enough to he affected by their partici- 
pation (and analysis indicates that length of service in the LSP is not 
an iin>ortant predictor of subsequent practice), it say be desirable that 
they novc out into the coasunity and 2na3ce rooa for a new cohort. The 
subtle redistribution in the type of recipients of professional services 
will not in itself be sufficient to correct the inequalities in the system, 
but it viH be an Isgjortant step in that direction. 
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KOTES 

^Thls deficiency has been pointed out by snany authors, including 
miian (1964) and Sherif and Sherif (1969). 

There are several reviews and interpretations of this literature, 
including Lipset (1968) and Idpsct and Allbach (1966). A few of the 
more lzq>ortant individual vorks ^are Flacks (1967), Ke tml ston (1968), 
and the critique hy Finney (1971). 



All of the studies cited are of the U.S. student znoveaent, except 
that of Krauss, vhich is on Japanese activists. Xrsuss* study contradicts 
a variety of oft-quoted Journalistic accounts, soke of vhich have found 
their vay into the sociological literature. 

*Thc hypotheses outlined here are discussed in aore detail in 
Fendrich (1974) and Krauss (1974). 

^Of course, such dropouts vould be very unlikely to he reached in 
a saaple survey. See, for exa^le, the discussion in Carey (1968). 

history of the LSP is discussed in inore detail in a separate 
publication (Handler,, et. al., f orthconing) . 

^^Such opposition led to the removal of the Program froo the OEO and 
the creation of an Independent "Legal Services Corporation" to oversee it. 



All analysis of "current job" refers to the predominant job held 
at the tlae of the interview. Many lawyers hold iaox;e than one job si- 
rsultaneously (one of our respondents reported holding four), and the 
predominant job was defined as t*e one in which the respondent spent 
60 percent or »ore of his tl»e or earned 60 percent or more of his in- 
cone. . (95 percent of all respondents having more than one job could 
be classified in this way. F^ the other 5' percent, a predoalnant job 
was designated on the basis of tise and Income shared among jobs.) 
Preliminary analyses indicated that concentration on the predominant 
job did not affect the conclusions drawn in this paper. 

^Sai!5>llng and weighting procedures are discussed in greater detail 
in a previous paper. (Erlanger, 1976) 

^Host of the difference between the original sample size and the 
N reported on here is due to the various exclusions reported In the 
text. The remainder is due to the unfortunate necessity to exclude 
blacks and women from the analysis, because of their small sample size 
in both the LSP sample and the control group. (This is in spite of the 
fact that blacks and women each comprised about an eighth of the parti- 
cipants in the 1967 LSP.) As a subsequent footnote will detail, yhite 
males, black males, and white women who were in the LSP all appear to 
have quite different distributions of current job. 
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^This problcn is reaedled to a certain extent In Xraiiss* xcore 
recent vork (Fendrlch and Rrauss, 1975). 



In the stud^ of the effects of particular prograns, there Is 
occasionally a vay to do a aore controlled study. If it happ«ns that 
the progran turned avay candidates that it vould have talcenr except for 
a lack of positions, and ±f those turned away are initially slailar to 
those accepted, then a good control group is thereby generated. 

^See, e.g., the discussions of regression artifacts in Campbell 
and Erlehacher (1970), Riecken and Boruch (197A: , 174ff), or Weiss 
(1972). Goldberger (1972) has, however, fonaally set out at least one 
plausible laodel in which regression artifacts would not occur^ For a 
»ore detailed discussion of regression artifacts and other issues- in 
the evaluation of social programs see the papers in Bernstein (1975). 

-^or discussions of other limitations oF approaches which seek to 
explain the variance see Ihmcan (1975: 63-66). 

^As discussed ^bove, LSP participants and non-participants were 
sai^led separately using a stratified design and unequal sampling , 
ratios. ' Weights to correct for hhis design werje retained in the analysis 
here. Dropping these weights would change the coefficients but not the 
conclusions here. 



^^For example, the otherwise Inportant zaultlvarJLate analysis of 
Fendrich (1974) seeas to be flawed in this regard. 

•••^Slnce this is primarily a study of lawyers vho left the Program, the 
discussion is cast in the past tense, and the term "Legal Services lawyers 
is used synonously with "former Legal Services lawyers." However, it 
should be noted that the Program is fourlshing today in much the same 
form as it did in 1967. (See Handler and Holllngsworth, 1975) 

■••^The characteristic most likely to affect employer judgments of a _ 
former student activist is probably the existence of an arrest record, 
which in some quarters was virtually a membership badge in the Movement, 
Business employer^vare much more likely than those In zhe human services 
sector -to reject an applicant solely on those grounds. 

•"•^The current positions of the twenty-nine non-white male liwyers 
who were In Legal Services in 1967 Is as follows: In same Legal Services 
job 33 percent; in different Legal Services job, 2 percent; solo practice , 
9 percent; firm of 2-4 laembers, 9 percent; firm of 5-9 members, 4 percent; 
counsel for business corporations, 6 percent; university faculty, 14 percent; 
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activist gcnrefment ageicy,'5 percent; legal rights jot, 1 perccfit; 
other salaried Job, 1 percent; non-lav job, 14 percent; retired im-* 
esiployed, 1 percent* Note that percentages based on such a sx&aH H 
are unstable^ especially vhen based on weighted data* The control group 
_ sasple yielded only eight black lawyers, too sea 11 an K for analysis* 

The Job distribution for vhite vomen is also based on snail Ns, 
twenty-two for the LSP lawyers, and twenty-eight for the bar* For the 
list that follows, the LSP percent is shown first, followed by a slash 
and then the*'control group percent* Unlike the conparisons for white 
Mies shown in Table 2, the data here are not standardized by year of 
graduation* Sme Legal Services job, 8 percent/-; different Legal 
Services job, 2 percent/0 percent; solo practice 42 percent/15 pttcent; 
f im of 2-4 senbers, 2 percent/16 percent; firas of in or i&ore uesbers, 
2 percent/6 percent; counsel for business corporations, 1 percent /4 per- 
cent; university faculty, 4 percent/ll percent; other salaried job, 6 
7ercent/20 perccmt; non-law job, 0 percent/13: percent; retired uneeployed, 
33 percent/16^ percent* 



18 

Preliminary analysis of the data using controls for year of 
graduation revealed no iaiportant interat:tion effects* However^ since 
the forker 'Legal Services lawyers are nuch younger than the control 
grdup^ in cross tabular presentations the year of graduation of lawyers 
in the control group has been standardized so that the distribution for 
that group matches that for the LSP lawyers. 

19 

The varieties of "legal rights" work are discussed in Borosage, 
et. al., (1970) and Marks (1972)* 

20 

The status of practice%lndex is the sura of scofes on three 
separate indices, each of which was first converted to a Z score based 
on the distribution for the control group* The three sub-indices wtre: 
(1) log of firm size (solo practice « 'firm size of one) "(2) income from 
the practice of law during the preceding year (corrected for urultiple 
jobs), and (3) a "status of clients scale", based^ on the wealth of 
business and individual clients, weighted by the proportion of time 
spent on each type of client^ A score of 3 on one of these sub-indices 
indicates that the lawyer ^s raw score was within one standard deviation 
of the control group mean on that index* One point was then added or 
subtracted for each standard deviation above or below the Bean in 
which the respondent's score* fell, up to a maxlnun of three points* A score 
of zero on a sub-Index thus indicates that the score was three standard devia- 
tions below the mean, a score of six indicates that it was three. standard de- 
viations above the mean* Since the distributions on ail the sub-Indices were 
heavily skewed to the bottom of the scale, the Z score technique is technically^ 
not appropriate* However It was used because It generated a score which could 
meaningfully be added to those on. the other sub-lnalces* Experimentation 
with different scoring methods and analysis of the sub-Indices indepT{ndently 
did Ttat affect the fi^jdings* 
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^Khcn LSP Isijyers are coEpared to tlie bar as a «iiole, prior job 
Is oEiltted. For reasons explained below, prior job Is added to tbe other 
controls only after lavyers vith stable job histories are dropped from 
the control gicup. 

conclusions drawn In this paragraph are based on analysis of 
a loglt aodel (Theil, 1971), a log linear aodel idiich yields noiffe accurate 
estlaates than regression when the dependent variable' Is dlchotosous. 
A aaxfaum likelihood estiaatlon procedure vas used. The analysis was 
repeated using regression, and the resxilts vcre the saae. 

23 

Perhaps the findings -would be aore precise if various control groups 
were used, depending on the number of job changes engaged in since the 
early sixties. Sample size does not pemlt this procedure. 

Snail sample size for each of the various types of salaried jobs 
precludes further aultlvatiate analysis of the differences betwe^ the 
IS? and the control group* 

25 

The regressions were run with weighted data to correct for dis- 
proportionate sanyling ratios for strata within the Legal Services sample 
and the bar saaple. How^iver, the isost efficient use of the available 
data dictated no further use of weights to correct fpr the over-sanpling 
of LSP participants. 

26 

Tables 5-7 are based on dvsmsy variable regression (nultiple ^ 
classification analysis), a variant of the general linear wxlel CCohen, 
1968). A global test for interactions In which each categoi^ of each 
control variable was interacted with the variable "participation to 
LS?" indicated that, for each dependent variable addition of the inter- 
action texms did not significantly increase the corrected R^. 

' For the dichotomous variable "does social reform pro bono work," 
analysis was also done using the loglt model cited earlier. This analysis 
yielded stronger findings than those reported in the text for the re-^ 
gresslon analysis; the LSP effect was actually soeewhat ^'reater with the 
control variables than without. The regression findings are. presented 
in the table because they are more easily Interpretable. 

% 

27 

Fractional velghts were used, so the slCTlflcanceilcy^l i* not 
affected by artificial Increase in sample size. However, the significance 
level is not as accurate as with a true random sample because the weighting 
scheme used sacrifices some efficiency in sample design. Because of the 
relatively large N, rather small coefficients are statistically significant. 
Hence significance levels are not shown in the tables, but for small coef- . 
f Iclents are reported In the text for reference by the Interested reader. 
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Cue iaportsnt finding itbich eaer£es is that in this nAtixmtl data 
set^ social baclsrouzkL and cdtscatiooal variaMes do sot bare warly as 
strong an effect on status of practice as vould he expected f . earlier 
studies in individual cities Ce,g.> Carlin, 1962, 1966; ladinalcy^ 1963, 
1967;-Lortie, 1959) • Itis flndlns will Be elal>orated on in s forthcosicg 
papers 

29 

SinciB the data analysis Is of necessity Usiited to vhite sales, 
the pronoun "he" is used in this arsuBent. It is Iqrpothesized that the 
process is similar for vooen. 

^^Wjor flm lawyers vbom «e liare Intervieved on this issue indicate 
that "had training" is viewed as a serious prohlea* Tn addition^ there 
is the prohleB of "lateral entry" to f iras. Kajor firsw find it prefer- 
able to Bring in neir lavyers at the^Bottos Ci.e. fresb out of lav 
school) or at a senior lerel; they do not like to Bring in lawyers vith 
a f ev years of experience not directly relevaat to the flra's specialty^ 

^^See, for exaaple, the studies reviewed By Granoretter (1974: 5-^). 
Thssre is no study of the joB-findlng process for lawyers, >ut studies of 
other professionals (e.g.. Brown, 1965; Shaperio, et. al., 1965; Granoretter, 
19?4) sre cbhslstent with the description in the text. 

32 ' 

There is no way of Imorfng the extent ^o which the findings here 
can Be generalized to the study of student activisa. There have, however, 
t£2n hints in tfcat literature that differences in experiences are relevant. 
Tor exa^>le Greene (1970) reports his l^ression that the f oraer leaders 
of the Berlceley PSK are aore radlcaivthan the followers^ although he has 
no control for selfifselectitm. Krauss (19740 Begins with a separation 
Between leaders, activists, and interaittent actlyiirts. But then has to 
collapse categories Because of insufficient K. At least one study has 
also indicated that variation in the intensity of experience is iaportant; 
in a study of students at Kent State, Adaiaek and Lewis concli£ded that, 
in spite of the proBlea of self-selection, there was evidence that the 
"extraae social control force applied By the Kationai Guard (in May 1970) 
radicalised the students aost directly inv->l (1973: 347). 
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